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records show, that the intended benefits of the copyright privi-
lege fell far short of those anticipated by the law-makers. One of
the special functions of a university library is, of course, to
secure and retain a large number of the transactions of scientific
and learned societies, and other useful forms of periodical litera-
ture: publications indispensable to research workers, and other-
wise extremely difficult to obtain by the ordinary reader. With
these publications continuity is essential, as well as wide repre-
sentation. As it was the shelves of the University, by means of the
privilege, rapidly became filled with novels, juvenile literature,
poems, and musical works, these being secured with scarcely any
trouble. Important works, continuations, scientific and technical
periodicals, and works with expensive plates, especially if issued
in parts, were either not forthcoming, or were supplied imper-
fectly, in inverse proportion to their value.1
The Scottish libraries continued to fare badly for many years
because the publishing trade centred in London deeply resented
having to supply Scotland with free copies of English works. The
printers reasoned that, although earnest entreaties had been
made to Parliament for the passing of a protective Act, there had
been no intimation that the number of deposit copies would in
consequence be increased from three to nine. They could not
understand why the Union with Scotland should be made an
excuse for supplying five Scottish libraries with copies. The com-
pensation given to Scotland by the Union, argued the printers,
was that by the 1709 Act all Scottish works became legally pro-
tected from piracy. The Scottish Universities parted with no-
thing at the Union, so why compensate them in this fashion?
The Scottish library authorities retaliated with the argument
that the passing of the 1709 Act deprived Scottish printers hence-
forth of the possibility of pirating any English works, and that
the privilege of receiving five copies of these works was therefore
a trifling tax in return for such a manifest advantage to the
English printers.
The London printers, however, objected in return that since
the Act of 1709 forbade Englishmen to pirate Scottish works
with the same impartiality as it prohibited the pirating of English
works by Scotsmen, the delivery of the copies could not be other-
1 W. P. Dickson, Glasgow University Library, 1888, p. 16.